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One of the most important, yet most their particular occupation. The keys to 
difficult, jobs ofa high-school adminis- the Strong Interest Blank show eleven 
trator is to get all groups of teachers occupational groups, each of which con- 
working together harmoniously toward the tains from one to six occupations. The 
same objectives. The human-relations ap- interesting thing is that there is no 
proach toadministration, infact, is con- key for the occupation of "teacher" be- 
cerned with means by which this harmony cause it was found that teachers as a 
among groups of teachers may be promoted group do not have a unique cluster of 
and by which the extent of agreement on interests as other occupations do. More 
purposes may be increased. The study to interesting still, there is a key for 
be reported here! is concerned with one mathematics-science teacher and another 
factor which administrators often dis- key for social-science teacher but they 
cuss but which has not previously been are not in the same occupational group- 
investigated. ings. The inference is that mathematics- 

Among other deterrents to harmony _ Science teachers may be psychologically 

different kinds of persons than social- 
among groups of teachers on a high- 
school staff, administrators often ob- 


serve a sectionalism or a conflict of The present study sought specific an- 
interest among teachers of different swers to several questions growing out 
subject-matter fields. There are enough of these considerations. They are as 
indications in existing research, more- follows: 
over, to warrant serious consideration 
of the possibility that teachers of dif- 
ferent subject-matter fields are, in- 
deed, different types of people. To cite 
one indication as an example, the Strong , 
Vocational Interest Blank? is based upon 2. If the groupings are different 
the discovery that people in different psychologically, how can the differences 
occupations are characterized by clus- be explained? 
ters of interests which are unique to 3. Are the differences, if they exist, 
related to factors which are of concern 


t dministrators? 

blished hiv, Sententber th h e psychological characteristics in 
pe which differences are sought between the 
The of groups of teachers are yersonality needs, 
5895 dominant values, and educational atti- 
ROALD F. CAMPBELL ‘ saci iat tudes. The answer to the first question 
JOHN R WARREN’ (whether or not differences in these 

re 1dwes ministration nter sponsors a CO-Oper- 

ative program of research and action fede to sunliiee straight investigation. Answers to the 
to the improvement of educational administration. It is fi- other two questions depend, however, 
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testable hypotheses from the explanation, 
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1. If high-school teachers are grouped 
according to their subject-matter field, 
are these groups different in psycho- 
logical characteristics? 
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The Proposed Explanation 


Assuming that there were psychological 
differences between teachers of dif- 
ferent subject-matter fields (which was 
later shown to be the case) a theoreti- 
cal analysis led to the following ex- 
planation. In a high school there is a 
general culture whose norms are oriented 
toward education. This is the in-group 
in the school. Members of the group are 
teachers of particular subjects but they 
identify not with their subjects but 
with education. Around the fringes of 
this central culture in the school are 
a number of sub-cultures--one for each 
of the subject-matter fields. Members 
of these subject-matter field cultures 
identify with their own particular 
subject-matter field rather than with 
education as such. A member of the chem- 
istry sub-culture, for example, is dis- 
tinctively a chemistry teacher rather 
than one who is primarily a teacher and 
secondarily concerned with chemistry. Of 
the chemistry teachers in a high school, 
then, some are members of the education 
culture and others members of the chemis- 
try sub-culture. The same is true of the 
other subject-matter field groups. 


Why, then, do some teachers identify 
with the education culture and others 
with the sub-culture of their ownsubject 
specialty? The application of reference 
group theory? indicates some of the rea- 
sons why this could happen. A teacher 
would tend to be education-oriented if 
his college preparation heavily empha- 
sized education courses rather than 
subject-matter courses. The emphasis 
could be a function of the number of 
education courses taken or a function of 
the prestige of the courses in the pro- 
gram, as, for example, in a teachers 
college. In the school situation this 
identification with education is encour- 
aged by the pressure of the group. If 
the education culture is the prestigeful 
culture within the school, membership in 
it is necessary to fulfillment of pro- 
motional aspirations. 


Adherence toa teacher's subject-matter 
field culture, on the other hand, would 
tend to result from a college background 
which emphasized subject-matter courses 
rather than education courses. Members 
of these sub-cultures may feel keenly 
the relatively low professional status 
of teachers and seek to enhance their 
own status by identifying with special- 
ists in their subject who are not teach- 
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ers. In addition, the organization of 
the school into subject-matter depart- 
ments and of the curriculum into subject 
units tends to focus attention upon a 
teacher as a representative of a par- 
ticular subject. 


The most apparent effect of the di- 
vision of the staff into one central 
culture and a number of sub-cultures is 
the conflict in purposes which would re- 
sult. In addition, the theory predicts 
that the members of the sub-cultures 
will feel themselves to be in an un- 
Sympathetic, if not hostile, environ- 
ment. This feeling would express itself 
in low job satisfaction, a feeling of 
pressure to conform to the school's edu- 
cational policies, a high turnover rate, 
and a tendency to leave the teaching 
profession. 


The Explanation Tested 


The general method used to test the 
explanation or theory was to derive from 
it thirteen testable hypotheses. Each 
hypothesis was a prediction that a cer- 
tain relationship would be found to 
exist--a prediction which necessarily 
followed from the theory. The theory was 
to be accepted as valid if it showed it- 
self to be an efficient predictor. 


First, some means was necessary to 
discover which teachers had the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the education 
culture and which teachers had the char- 
acteristics of thevarious subject-matter 
sub-cultures. For this purpose scores 
were obtained for all teachers on the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(personality needs), the Allport, Vernon, 
Lindzey "Study of Values" (dominant val- 
ues), the Kerlinger Education Scale 
(progressive-traditional educational 
attitudes), and the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (attitudes regarding 
pupil-teacher relationships). Of the 23 
scores yielded by these instruments for 
each teacher, seven of them showed sig- 
nificant differences (.05 level), among 
the various subject-matter field groups 
of male teachers. Sixof them showed sig- 
nificant differences among the subject- 
matter field groups of female teachers. 
Only those discriminating variables for 
each sex were retained for further use 
in the study. The sexes were analyzed 
separately so that the following pro- 
cedure is that followed for each sex. 


The average score for all teachers on 
the discriminating variables formed 
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the profile which was considered to be 
representative of the education culture. 
Teachers whose profiles were similar to 
this model were designated as members of 
the education culture. Some mathematics 
teachers, forexample, would be so desig- 
nated. But mathematics teachers, as a 
group, had average scores on the dis- 
criminating variables which were unique 
to mathematics teachers. This profile 
was considered to be the best model for 
the characteristics of the mathematics 
sub-culture. But, because of the con- 
founding influence on this model of 
mathematics teachers who were similar to 
the educational model, those designated 
as members of themathematics sub-culture 
were those who exaggerated the differ- 
ences between the mathematics model and 
the education model. These operations 
were actually performed by the appli- 
cation of a statistical formula which 
also weighted certain of the variables 
which were most characteristic of the 
subject-matter group. The other subject- 
matter field groups were treated in the 
same manner as the mathematics group. 
All of the members of the various sub- 
cultures were then lumped together to 
form what was called the Subject-Matter 
Group. The end product, then, was the 
division of all teachers of each sex 
into two groups--the Education Group and 
the Subject-Matter Group. 


With this division accomplished, the 
hypotheses could be directly tested. One 
example of such a test will serve to il- 
lustrate the method. The hypothesis is 
that the Education Group has more se- 
mester hours of courses in education, on 
the average, than has the Subject-Matter 
Group. The frequencies were entered on a 
contingency table with the two groups on 
one dimension and high, medium, and low 
categories of "number of semester hours" 
on the other dimension. In this test for 
males, it was shown that the Education 
Group did have more semester hours of 
education courses. Thus, itwas concluded 
that the relationship was in the hypothe- 
sized direction. The contingency table 
was then tested with the chi-square sta- 
tistic. In this case the magnitude of 
the relationship proved to be signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. When all hypothe- 
ses had been tested in this manner, the 
Sign Test* was applied to determine the 
probability that the correct predictions 
had been the result of chance alone 
rather than any real predictive ability 
of the theory. 
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The sample of the study consisted of 
564 teachers and principals who repre- 
sented approximately the total faculties 
of eight large high schools. The schools 
which were invited to participate in the 
study were located within 150 miles of 
Chicago, but not inside the Chicago sys- 
tem. Each school had a faculty of 50 
teachers or more. The types of communi- 
ties in which the schools were located 
varied from primarily residential to 
primarily industrial in nature and from 
city suburb to independent town. They 
were located in three states--Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin. 


Results for Male Teachers 


The basic hypothesis that teachers 
differ in psychological characteristics 
according to their subject-matter field 
was confirmed. The seven variables which 
showed these differences were the All- 
port, Vernon, Lindzey (AVL) theoretical 
value, AVL economic value, AVL aesthetic 
value, AVL political value, Edwards af- 
filiation, Edwards change, andthe single 
score from the Kerlinger. The indication 
from this result is that sub-cultures do 
exist. The remaining hypotheses tested 
the theory which had been advanced to 
explain the existence and nature of the 
dominant culture and the sub-cultures,. 


Of the thirteen hypotheses predicting 
specific relationships, twelve predicted 
the expected direction. The application 
of the Sign Test indicated that the 
theory or explanation outlined earlier 
in this article is efficient in predic- 
tion at the .002 level of significance. 


In addition to the direction, some of 
the hypothesized relationships were 
large enough to be statistically sig- 
nificant in their own right. They were 
as follows: 


1. Education Group teachers have more se- 
mester hours of courses in education than have 
Subject-Matter Group teachers. 


2. Education Group teachers more commonly 
have been trained in teachers colleges or uni- 
versity departments of education, whereas 
Subject-Matter Group teachers more commonly 
have been trained in liberal arts colleges and 
university subject-matter departments. 


3. Subject-Matter Group teachers more common- 
ly desire to teach the subject of their train- 
ing, as opposed to some other subject, than do 
Education Group teachers. 


4. Subject-Matter Group teachers more com 
monly move from one job to another than do Edu- 
cation Group teachers. 
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5. Subject-Matter Group teachers express 
lower over-all satisfaction with teaching than 
do Education Group teachers. 


6. Subject-Matter Group teachers feel under 
pressure to conform to the educational policies 
of the school administration more than do Edu- 
cation Group teachers. 


Results for Female Teachers 


As was the case for male teachers, 
significant differences in psychological 
characteristics were found between the 
subject-matter field groups. For females 
the variables which showed these differ- 
ences were AVL theoretical value, AVL 
economic value, AVL aesthetic value, 
AVL political value, Edwards order, and 
Edwards exhibition. Again, the basic hy- 
pothesis of theexistence of sub-cultures 
was confirmed, 


The tests of the thirteen hypothesized 
relationships for female teachers re- 
sulted in inconeclusiveness both in di- 
rection and magnitude. 


Conclusions and Implications 


The finding of significant differences 
in psychological characteristics among 
subject-matter field groups for both 
male and female teachers has many impli- 
cations for school administrators. If 
teachers differ in personality needs, 
dominant values, and educational atti- 
tudes according to their subject-matter 
fields, then sectionalism and conflict 
of interest between groups in a high 
school is a potential danger. 


The substantiation of the theory, as 
far as male teachers are concerned, pro- 
vides the administrator some insight 
into the way these differences are likely 
to appear in his school--an education 
culture with a number of peripheral sub- 
cultures of the various subject-matter 
fields. It also provides strong indi- 
cations of the effects of the cultural 
divisions, effects which canbe described 
generally as deterrents to harmony among 
teachers, or as sources of dissatisfac- 
tion in the members of the sub-cultures. 
In addition, it may have some implica- 
tions for employment policy because of 
the relationship between the type of 
training institution of the teacher and 
the number of education courses taken on 
the one hand, and the particular culture 
in which he finds membership on the 
other. Considerable caution must be ob- 
served in application of the latter im- 
plications, however, because, although 
the relationships have been observed for 


groups, prediction for individuals would 
involve many errors. 


The lack of conclusive results to the 
tests of the thirteen hypotheses for fe- 
male teachers indicates that the theory 
does not hold for them in the way it 
does for males. Looking back upon the 
theoretical analysis it can be seen that 
the social context for female teachers 
differs in two basic ways from that for 
male teachers. For females the threat of 
blocked promotional aspirations is not 
highly significant, and, for females, 
teaching is not low in status relative 
to other female professions. If these 
two factors are considered to be impor- 
tant, then the results of the tests of 
the hypotheses are as would be expected 
to be consistent with the theory. This 
explanation of the results, however, is 
rationalization after the fact and as 
such must be considered no more than an 
hypothesis. 


An important issue raised by thestudy, 
but one which the study is not designed 
to answer, is which type of teacher is 
the more desirable--the one oriented 
to education, or the one oriented to 
subject-matter field? Depending upon 
one's view of education, the subject- 
matter-oriented male teachers may be 
looked upon as the victims of an anti- 
intellectual atmosphere in our high 
schools, or as teachers who, in their 
preoccupation with their own subject- 
matter specialty, do not have a grasp of 
the total educational process. Whichever 
type an administrator may favor person- 
ally, he is probably faced with both. It 
is hoped that an awareness of some of 
the factors contributing to this deter- 
rent to harmony among teachers will help 
administrators develop the understanding 
which may minimize the deterrent. 
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